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1 This is the introduction to my forthcoming book, "The Muhammadan Palimpsest: On the Nature of the 

Texts Annihilated by Uthman ibn Affan.” The search results were published online in April 2019, followed 

by the release of some excerpts from the book. However, its publication was delayed due to several 

circumstances beyond my control. 
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CITATION SYSTEM 


Due to the abundance of references and citations, and the need to incorporate these within the 
diagrammatic representations of Hadith transmission and Quranic recitation chains, 
adherence to prevalent referencing systems such as the Chicago Manual of Style or the APA is 


not observed. Instead, a different system is employed, as detailed below. 


Each reference in the reference list is assigned a unique number, not merely to tally the 
references, but these numbers are actively used in the citations. 
References within this book are formatted in one of the following ways: (R.V:P), (R.P), (=R.P), 
(P), (::P), (iR.X), with: 

e R Reference number 

e V Volume number, employed for multi-volume books. 


e P Page number 


e i Forinternet 
e = Signifies a continuation from the last mentioned source. 
e :: Specifies a particular page within this very book. 


e X Could refer to a page, a section, or even a timestamp. 


Examples: 
1. Reference to Books: The notation (51.2:12) refers to source number 51 in the reference 


list: 


51. Hajar, ibn. Taghliq al-Ta‘liq. Ed. by Sa‘id al-Qazqi. Beirut: Dar ‘Ammar, 1405 AH. 


Therefor the citation (51.2:12) implies a reference to volume 2, page 12 of Taghliq al-Ta‘liq. 
Following this, the notation (25:50) indicates a reference to the same book but to volume 5, page 
50. Similarly, (251) refers to the same book and volume, but page sr. 

In some instances, citations may include the author's name, formatted as: (Author's name, 


Reference), as in (Ibn Hajar, 51.2:12). 


2. Reference to Online Sources: The notation (i 8.39’) refers to the 39th minute of the 
lecture titled ’L’archéologie du palimpseste de San’a’ : Des fragments au livre caché’ 


by Eleonore Cellard, which is listed as the 8th online source: 


18. https://youtu.be/K8NmlbzZX51 


The notation (i 2) pertains to the online source listed: 


i 2. https://corpuscoranicum.de/en/verse-navigator/sura/1/verse/1/variants 


REFERENCING QURAN 


The Quran has been transmitted through ten official recitations (qira^àt, sg. girā?a"), each 
g 


having two narrations (riwayāt, sg. Riwāya"). The recitations are numbered sequentially with a 


number n (e.g., qı for Nafi'* for Abū Jafar, etc), and each narration within a recitation is 
g 3 qı 3 q2 


labeled with a lowercase letter (e.g., 'a' for Qālūn via Nāfi‘, ’b’ for Warsh via Nāfi', etc). 


References to these narrations will follow the model: gna($: V) or qnb(S: V), where ‘S’ is for 


surah number, and ‘V’ is for verse number. 


Reciter location Mushaf (Narrator via Receiter) Code 
Mecca Al-Bazzi via Ibn Kathir qla 
Qunbul via Ibn Kathīr qı 
Ibn Jummāz via Abū Ja‘ far 2a 
Medina Ibn Wardān via Abū Ja‘ far q2 
Oālūn via Nafi‘ Ba 
Warsh via Nafi‘ q3 
Levant Ibn Dhakwan via Ibn ‘Amir 4a 
Hisham via Ibn ‘Amir qs 
Al-Dūrī via Abu ‘Amr sa 
Basra Al-Süsi via Abū ‘Amr qs 
Rawh via Ya‘qiib al-Hadrami 6a 
Ruways via Ya*qüb al-Hadrami q6 
Khallād via Hamzah q7a 
Khalaf al-‘Ashir via Hamzah q7 
Al-Dūrī via Al-Kisa?r q8a 
Kufa Al-Layth via Al-Kisā'ī qs 
Hafs via ‘Asim Q/qoa 
Shu'bah via ‘Asim qo 
Ishaq via Khalaf al-‘Ashir q10a 
Idris via Khalaf al-‘Ashir lob 


e Ifthe letter ’Q’ stands without specification Q(S:V), it refers to the Hafs narration, 


which some treat as if it were the official text of the Quran. 


e = If areciter is cited without specifying a narration, for instance g:($: V), this indicates 


agreement between both narrations attributed to that reciter—Al-Bazzī qi; and Qun- 


bul quin this case. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE MURDER OF UTHMAN 


“Now, God sent a disturbance amongst the armies of the sons of Ismael, and their unity was 
split. They fell into mutual conflict and divided into four sections. One part was composed of 
those in the direction of India; one part, those who occupied Asorestan and the north; one part, 
those in Egypt and in the regions of the T'etalk'; one part in the territory of the Arabs and the 
place called Askarawn. They began to fight with each other and to kill each other with enormous 
slaughter. The army in Egypt and that in the area of the Arabs united; they killed their king, 
plundered the multitude of treasures, and installed another king. Then they went to their respec- 


tive areas” — Sebeos (1026.154). 


The vivid account written by Sebeos in the 660s indicates the swift dissemination of the news 
regarding the assassination of the octogenarian Caliph Uthman in 35/656, to the neighboring 
regions of the first Muslims. The event was also recorded in an inscription found in Tayma, 
northern Saudi Arabia.3 However, neither the inscription nor Sebeos’s account provide infor- 
mation on the motivations behind Uthman’s murder, unlike the Traditional Corpus that 
delves into bewildering details, due to a lack of consensus on the incident's circumstances. 

The traditional narrative states that in Dhū al-Hijjah 35 (June 656), Medina witnessed a 
weeks-long siege built around Uthman’s residence by hordes of men, often described as rabble 
(ratā) or mobs (ghawgha?), hailing from Egypt and Iraq. Ultimately, they forcibly entered the 
house and assassinated him. The rebels prevented the Caliph’s kin from burying him in the 
Muslim graveyard, and the body ended up in a place called Hashsh Kawkab east of al-Baqi‘. 
During his caliphate, Muawiya tore down the wall separating it from al-Baqi‘ and instructed 
people to bury their deceased around Uthman’s grave, thereby making it an eventual part of 
the Muslim cemeteries (189.7:190 ff.) On the reasons behind killing Uthman, the traditional 
accounts emphasize financial and political misconduct during the latter six years of Uthman’s 
rule. Main objections leading to his assassination are commonly listed in this order across most 
sources: his appropriation of a substantial, safeguarded tract of land solely for his livestock 
(hamyu al-hima); the annihilation of the companions’ codices; lavish monetary distributions to 
his family members; nepotistic appointments in high-ranking state positions; and mistreat- 
ment of Companions such as ‘Ammar ibn Yasir, Ibn Mas‘ud, and Abu Dharr al-Ghifārī. This 
perspective is predominantly endorsed by Shia, Ibadi, and most modern scholars. 

Another perspective—mainly upheld by a Hadith-focused branch of Sunni traditionalists 
and uniquely narrated by Sayf ibn Umar al-Tamimi, a second-century Hijri chronicler—as- 


serts that Abdullah ibn Saba?, newly converted from Judaism, masterminded the instigation 


3 Published by Frédéric Imbert in 2015. It reads: "La ana Allahu man qatala Uthmān ibn ‘Affan” (May God 
curse whoever killed Uthman ibn Affan)( 1010.65). 


and subseguent fueling of the conflict after having persuaded some within the community of 
believers to depose Uthman and appoint Ali as Caliph. 


THE CHARGE OF THE ANNIHILA TED CODICES 


Numerous scholars, including Julius Wellhausen, Taha Hussein, Hichem Djait, and Martin 
Hinds, have delved deeply into the political, social, and economic conditions, as well as the 
inherent tensions within the emerging believers society, that led to the first Fitna. They have 
clearly shown that the reasons behind Uthman’s assassination were accusations of financial 
and political corruption. However, the charge of burning the companions’ Codices has often 
been glossed over, without clarifying the nature of the texts they enclosed. Djait, for instance, 
timidly makes scant reference to the charge by quoting al-Tabari (809.67) and al-Baladhuri 
(=111), without providing any commentary and remaining entirely silent on the issue. Alfred 
Louis de Prémare even suggests that the accusation was likely made merely "to complete the 
picture.4”. Nonetheless, the charge of burning the companions’ codices cannot be skimmed, 
as the accounts relied upon to assert financial and political corruption are the same ones where 
the assassins themselves expressed their anguish and anger over the annihilated codices. In 
fact, this charge is the only one that is almost invariably present in all the accounts attributed 
through isndds to the assailants themselves. These accounts, consistently list between five to 
seven specific charges, almost in an invariable order as noted earlier, may indicate that they all 
derived from a single early account from which the rest have been transferred after introduc- 
ing relatively limited modifications to that core text, unlike the narratives found in the works 
of third-century Hijri chroniclers and beyond, such as Ibn Sa‘d, Khalifa ibn Khayyat, al- 
Baladhuri, and al-Tabari, who may have inscribed what they believed to have truly happened, 
such as the allegation of Abu Dharr's exile presented by Ibn al-Arabi (d. 543/1148) which lacks 
mention in the narratives ascribed to the insurgents themselves (249.2:109), or even what they 
wished had happened. There is also the possibility of amplifying certain charges over others, 
or selectively presenting certain accounts while avoiding others. Hence, the testimonies at- 
tributed directly to the assassins, eyewitnesses, or those closely timed to the event should be 
deemed more reliable than those of later chroniclers. 

Returning to the accusations found in the accounts that trace back to the rebels them- 
selves— whom Ibn Hajar (14.12:283) and Djait (809.225), among others, referred to as al-Qurra? 
"the reciters of the Quran”— sources indicate that the readings assumed to have been elimi- 
nated were, in reality, not eradicated, as they actually remained preserved. This is substanti- 
ated by the fact that such readings have been transmitted in extant works. These works detail 


the companions’ readings and are found within exegesis (Tafsir), recitations (Qird?at), and 


^ In his work on Islamic historiography, while discussing the history of the Quran and the Uthmanic 
recension, he mentions the grievances against Uthman in al-Baladhuri’s Ansāb al-Ashrāf. He comments: "le 
problème de la collecte du Coran tient une place minime, à peine une demi-page sur les quarante que comporte la 
nomenclature des reproches accumulés par ses ennemis... Les griefs exprimés au sujet du Coran y apparaissent presque 
comme surajoutés, pour faire bonne mesure.”” The issue of collecting the Quran occupies a minimal place, 
barely half a page out of the forty that make up the list of grievances accumulated by his enemies...The 
grievances expressed regarding the Quran almost appear as added on, for good measure."— A. L. de 


Prémare (1212.286f.). 


Hadith literature, confirming that they were indeed preserved. Moreover, the Traditional 
Corpus records that the practice of reciting according to Ibn Mas‘td’s readings continued into 
the early fourth Hijri century, through the incident involving Ibn Shannabüdh (:: 44), as well 
as evidence from the end of the first Hijri century, where Sa‘id ibn Jubayr (executed by Al- 
Hajjaj in 95/714) led prayers in Kufa during Ramadan, one night with the recitation of Zayd 
and one night with the recitation of Ibn Mastūd (49.2:1102). On the other hand, al-Hajjaj, who 
governed Iraq from 75 to 95, initiated a campaign against Ibn Mas‘td’s readings. He disparaged 
it as "naught but a Bedouin chant (rajaz), not a divine revelation sent down by God to His 
Prophet’. He vehemently threatened its obliteration ’even if it required using a pig’s rib’ and 
openly proclaimed that he would ’behead anyone who recited it’ (189.12:533 ). Lastly, the lower 
text of the Sana’a palimpsest aligns in some sentences with readings attributed to Anas, Ibn 
Mas‘ud, Ubay, and other companions. The previously mentioned evidence collectively con- 
firms that the Companions’ readings continued to be disseminated even after the assassina- 
tion of Uthman, and were indeed conserved in some manner, whether committed to memory 
or transcribed. 

To summarize, the caliph of the nascent empire was assassinated in his residence after a pro- 
longed siege. The accounts, articulating the grievances as voiced by the rebels themselves— 
primarily the Quran readers from Iraq, among whom were pupils of Ibn Mast*üd—mention 
specific allegations, with the most recurrent being the charge of burning the codices of Com- 
panions. Literary and documentary sources corroborate that the content of those destroyed 
codices was preserved by the rebels. The rebels voiced their dismay and indignation to Uth- 
man, saying, ‘You have burned the Book of Allah’ ? Aļragt* kitab¢ Allah) (al-Baladhuri via Abū 
Mikhnaf, 182.5:552), and "The Quran was multiple books, yet you left it as a single one (Kānt al- 
Our ^an" kutub" fataraktahā illa wāhide") (al-Tabari via Sayf, 201.4:347). The distress, outrage, 
and lamentation over the destroyed codices are also reflected in the poetry, as in the verses of 
A‘sha Hamdan (d. 83/702), a challenger of Umayyad rule, criticizing those who mourn Uth- 


man: 


(He who weeps for Ibn Affan’s demise, after) 
Bakat taym" man yabki ibn? ‘Affan* ba*damā 
(Scattering the pages of the Furgān* everywhere) 
nafā warag? al-Furgāni kulla makāni (182.5:600) 


This sentiment echoes in another famous account attributed to Ali, used to argue that all the 
Companions supported Uthman’s action regarding the Quran: ”Do not exaggerate in your 
criticism of Uthman; he did this in front of all of us, the companions of Muhammad, and had 


I been in his place, I would have done the same.” (189.2:252). 


5 The readings of the companions have been compiled in numerous works, including Arthur Jeffery’s 1937 
seminal work "Materials For The History Of The Text Of The Quran: The Old Codices," Abdel Latif al- 
Khatib’s detailed 2002 "Mufjam al-Qira?at" (the lexicon of readings), and the most comprehensive and 
critical edition published in 2016 under the supervision of Abdel Majeed al-Sharfi: "Al-Mushaf" wa- 
Oirā ātuh” (The Mushaf and its Readings). 

6 Al-Furgān is one of the many names for the Quran, akin to Al-Dhikr (The Reminder) and Al-Kitab (The 
Book). The term appears in the first verse of Surah Al-Furgān, mostly translated as the "Decisive 
Authority.” 


However, this is actually an abridged version narrated by Shu‘bah ibn al-Hajjaj. Referring to 
the complete account, it reveals that the resentment towards Uthman for burning the codices 
persisted for three decades after his murder, during the time of al-Mukhtar in the 60s of the 
first Hijri century (::125). 

If Uthman had indeed burned codices containing the companions’ readings, such as those 
of Ibn Mas*üd who taught the Quran in Kufa, how then can we understand the deep regret 
and persistent anger of the rebels against him, which lasted for at least three decades? 
Moreover, how can one comprehend their decision to surrender their own codices in the first 
place, fully aware that Uthman would ultimately destroy them, especially considering their 
teacher Ibn Mas*üd's explicit instruction to them not to hand them over, as he said: "Hold fast 
to your codices" (Ghullū masāhifakum) (14.9:48), and recited from Q 3:161, "Whoever withholds, 
will bring forth on the Day of Judgment that which they withheld’ (15.1912), (i18)." 


The study of the Quran's history has been exhaustively undertaken by contemporary 
scholars, from Nóldeke to Francois Déroche, yet the study of the Quran's history has largely 
been conducted in isolation from its historical context, particularly the assassination of Uth- 
man and the inclusion of that charge among the principal grievances against him. Conversely, 
the events of the Fitna have also been studied in depth, as previously mentioned, but most 
have overlooked one of the rebels' key grievances and failed to draw on studies of the Quran's 
history to understand the nature of the texts within the annihilated codices, and thus the rea- 
son for the rebels' regret and anger towards them. Therefore, this book is not concerned with 
answering the question: Why was Uthman assassinated?’ Rather, the main question this book 


aims to answer is: What was the actual content of the Mushafs eradicated by Uthman?” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


a. Ancient Scholars 


ai SunniSchool 


"There is a dispute whether the Uthmanic codices encompass all the seven ahruf. A 
group of theologians, reciters, and mutakallimūn7 hold that they do, arguing that the 
umma must not neglect transmitting anything from it. The Companions concurred on 
transmitting the Uthmanic codices from the sheets penned by Abu Bakr and agreed on 
discarding anything else. Conversely, a majority of scholars, from ancestors to succes- 
sors and Muslim imams, believe that these codices contain only what their consonantal 
skeleton could accommodate from the seven ahruf, encapsulating the Final Recitation 
presented by the Prophet to Gabriel without omitting a letter. Ibn al-Jazari stated: "This 
appears to be the correct opinion" — Al-Suyuti's al-Itqan, (17.334). 


Sunni scholars held divergent views on the nature of the texts within the codices expunged 


by Uthman. One viewpoint posits that six of the seven ahruf of the Quran were eliminated, 


7 Mutakallimūn are scholars in Islamic theology, merging philosophical and theological insights to establish 
and defend core Islamic beliefs. 


upheld by scholars such as al-Tabari (202.1:59), al-Nahhas (209.1:569), Makki ibn abi Taleb 
(31.32ff.), Ibn Abd al-Barr (191.24:277), (191.8:45), al-Baghawi (110.4:523), Ibn Kathir (189.10:393) 
and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (259.47). Their differing interpretation of the meaning of “harf, pl. 
ahruf " influenced their stance on whether the ten official Qira?àt (recitations) of the Quran 
truly encompass all the variations associated with the seven ahruf. 

The ’ahruf are indeed readings, as narrated in traditions that recount at least four disputes 
among the companions due to variations in the Quranic recitation. The most renowned of 
these incidents is when Umar brought Hisham bin Hakim to the Prophet for clarification after 
hearing him recite the Quran differently from what he had learned from the Prophet. How- 
ever, Muhammad affirmed both recitations, stating that each was correct as the Quran was 
revealed in seven ’ahruf 8. 

According to al-Tabari, the seven ahruf are expressions of synonymous terms. For example, 
'shaghafahā hubban ba tes’ (enveloped her in love) (Q 12:24) can be read variably as 
"ishgan lise’ (passionately), 'hwyaman kl’ (deeply infatuated), or gharāman UI +’ (profoundly 
in love). Nonetheless, al-Tabari does not address other variant readings that do not involve 
synonyms, such as the reading of Ibn Mas*üd and Abuddarda ’wa-l-dhakar wa-l-untha Sis 

SI (13.1889), (i 19), and it was also recited in this manner by some of the Successors, like 
Qatada (d. 118/735)(6.3:433), in contrast to the current Quranic text ’wa mā khalaqa al-dhakar 
wa-l-unthd Ys S3 (3l Las (Q 92:3). Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), known for his unorthodox views, 
commented on that opinion by stating: "As for those who claim... [that Uthman omitted] six 
ahruf... is a grave deceit and a tremendous falsehood" (115.4:162 ). 

The second group of Sunni scholars, such as Ibn ‘Aqil (261.5:320), al-Hulaymi (260.2:149), 
and al-Māzirī (258.1:464) argue that the terminated codices contained merely exegetical notes 
by the Companions, and/or abrogated verses or even surahs, asserting that Uthman would not 
have excluded any component of the divine revelation. 

A third opinion, closely aligned with the first yet divergent due to a different interpretation 
of harf , advocated by Ibn al-Jazari and others. Considering that the seven 'ahruf' represent 
seven awjuh (modes) of reading, and acknowledging that most of these modes are present in 
the post-Uthmanic Quran, Ibn al-Jazari contends that Uthman eliminated only a portion of 
the ’ahruf’, not six as proposed by al-Tabari and those upholding the first opinion. The ques- 
tion then arises with this viewpoint: Which harf or ahruf remained in the Quran as recensioned 
by Uthman? 

There were also scholars whose statements regarding this issue were inconsistent, which is 
understandable given the sensitivity, complexity, and ambiguity of the matter. One of the 
most notable among them is Abu Bakr al-Bāgillānī (d. 403/1013), who in his book "Tamhid al- 
Awa il" denied that Uthman had struck Ibn Mastūd, and even if such an incident had oc- 
curred, Uthman's intention was to discipline Ibn Mas*üd and deter him from withholding his 
codex, despite its peculiarities (‘aja ib), such as the omission of al-Mu awwidhatayn and the 
inclusion of abrogated verses (218.531). Elsewhere, as conveyed by Abū Shāmah (d. 665/1267), 
al-Bagillàni addressed his opponents who questioned the authenticity of the Quran's trans- 


mission, saying: "The matter is not as you imagine, that Uthman unified them upon one harf 


8 The term 'ahruf' will not be translated into ‘modes’ or ‘readings’ in this book, as it is a subject of inquiry. 
Therefore, the term 'harf and its plural 'ahruf will continue to be used until it is addressed in detail in 


forthcoming chapters. 


and one reading" ‘laysa al-amr" ‘ala mā tawahhamtum min anna "Uthmān? jam*ahum alā harf” 
wahid wa-qira?ati^ wāhidah” Rather, he gathered them upon seven ahruf and seven readings, 
all of which are affirmed by him and the community as transmitted from the Prophet” (253.115). 
However, in ” Al-Intisār,” he acknowledges Uthman’s unification of the Muslims on one harf, 
interpreting it to mean "Uthman gathered the people on a single codex and the harf of Zayd 
ibn Thābit”(99.56), and that he ”will demonstrate the correctness of Uthman in uniting the 


people on one harf, his attendance to it, and his prevention of other readings" *wa-nubayyin" 
sawab* «Uthman^ fī jam al-nas' ‘ala harf” wahid™ wa-hadrihi wa-man*ihi lima *adáh* mins al- 


qira^at.' (2 57). 


a.2 Shia School 


The discussion up to this point represents the prevailing perspective, uniquely held by Sunnis. 
Shifa, for instance, have their own perspective. on the history of the Quran. 9 

Most Shi‘a reject the report of the Quran being revealed in seven ahruf. According to an 
account in al-Kulayni's book A1-Kāfi, Jafar al-Sadiq, the sixth Imam in Twelver Shi‘ism (died 
148/765), accuses those who claim this of falsehood, stating, "They are lying, the enemies of 
God. (Kadhabū a'dà' Allah)” emphasizing that the Quran was revealed in only one harf 
(542.2:349). Consequently, the act of burning six of these ahruf is meaningless. Yet they vehe- 
mently condemn Uthman for burning 'the Quran', without specifying the nature of the elim- 
inated texts. Early Shi‘a scholars clearly assert that the Quran is incomplete, without making 
any connection between this incompleteness and Uthman's act of burning—a stance that may 
appear strange at first glance—unlike some modern figures, such as al-Nūrī al- Tabarsi (d. 1902), 
who the omission of references to Ahl al-Bayt (Ali and his family), specifically the surahs of al- 
Wilāyah (The Allegiance) and al-Nūrayn (The Two Lights, in reference to al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn), to Uthman, although the source that mentions these two surahs did not appear until 
the17th century, in the Persian work ' Dabistān-i Mazahib’ by Muhsin Fàni without any mention 
of them in earlier Shi‘a sources (Nóldeke 1082.293). 

It is worth noting that the Shi‘a have their own narrative regarding the Quran's compila- 
tion, as they believe that Ali was its initial compiler. He arranged the Quran in the order of 
revelation and encompassing both the abrogating and abrogated”. This story is also acknowl- 
edged by Muhammad ibn Sirin (d. 110/728), a Sunni scholar. Ali's compilation was given to 
Abu Bakr and Umar, who rejected it, saying "We have our own.’ 'indanā mithluh, leading Ali 
to retain it privately. Subsequently, Umar expressed interest in this Quran; unsurprisingly, Ali 
reserved its public disclosure for the advent of the Mahdi, the Messiah in the end-of-history 


? The term ’Shi‘a’, when mentioned without qualification, refers exclusively to the Twelver Shi'a. The 
discourse on various other Shi‘a sects will be elaborated in subsequent chapters. 

10 Unclear from sources if the reference is to the inclusion of the abrogated verses themselves or solely the 
indication of which verses are abrogating and which are abrogated, as Ibn Sirin's statement allows for both 
interpretations. He states: 'He [Ali] wrote in his codex the abrogating and the abrogated' (wa kataba fi 
mushafihi 'al-nāsikh wal-mansukh’)(17.1:204), unless adopting the understanding of al-Sheikh al-Mufid 
regarding this narration, as he states that Ali 'placed the abrogated before the abrogating in his codex and 


wrote in it some interpretations of the verses and their detailed exegesis’. (510.79) 


theory in Shi‘a belief. Interestingly, Imam Jafar al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) asserted that the com- 
plete Quran is thrice the length of the current version (542.2:350). 


a.3 Ibadi School 


The Ibadis, descendants of the Kharijites, have their own narrative that radically differs from 
what we've seen among the Sunnis and the Shi‘a. In the book "Musnad al-Rabi’ bin Habib", 
which is their oldest text and is comparable in stature to Sahih al-Bukhari among the Sunnis 
and ”al-Kafi” by al-Kulayni for the Shi‘a, it states: "The Prophet did not die until the Quran 
was gathered (majmu‘)and recited in order (matluw)."( 502.1:10). The term " matluw st ” in this 
context means that its verses followed one another, implying that the surahs were organized 
as we know the mushaf today. Thus, the oldest Ibadi source refutes the story of the Quran's 
compilation in all its details. 

Ibadi literature contains verses of poetry attributed to contemporaries of Uthman, such as 


the Ansari Companion al-Hajjaj ibn ‘Amr, 


(You committed the grave sin by burning the Quran) 
Ataytt bi-tahrīgi al-Qur ani (azīmatan 
(You’ve thus sealed your own downfall and destruction) 
tatarradt? fīhā lir-raddā wa-l-mahaliki (522.25) 


Another poetic verse resonates with the sentiments expressed in the previous lines. The poet 
here refers to Uthman by his mother’s name, Arwa, as a form of denigration, a technique sim- 


ilarly employed by his other opponents who used to call him 'Na*thal =. 


wa-ahraqt* al-masahif* ya ibna Arwā 
(And you set ablaze the scriptures, O son of Arwa) 
wa-wallayt? al-jababir* wa-i‘tadayt* 


(And you appointed tyrants, and you transgressed) (548.2:211) 


Among the rare instances where an imam from this sect discusses the nature of the destroyed 
texts is al-Qalhati, a 6th-century Hijri Ibadi scholar, who mentioned Uthman's prohibition of 
Ibn Mastūd and Ubay’s recitations (=10). The Ibadi texts were not widely accessible, likely due 
to their desire to hide them from sight. As early as the fourth century AH, Ibn al-Nadim (d. ca. 
385/995) described Ibadi books as *mastira" (concealed) (184.227). 


a4 Muftazili School 


Al-Qadi Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415 /1025), held a viewpoint that closely resonated with the early 
Ibadi perspective, although it is challenging to form a clear conception of his paradigm on the 
formation of the Quranic text. Nevertheless, he accused Sunnis of being ”ignorant” about the 
Quran's history. Interestingly, he referenced a "famous Mushaf’ (al-Mushaf al-Mashhir), using 


even Sunni accounts to negate the idea that the Quran was recensioned during Abu Bakr's 


"C Na fthal di, a term with multiple derogatory connotations, including ’hyena’, foolish old man’, and 


possibly referring to either an Egyptian man or a Jew with a long beard (49.3:444). 


time (547.16:156). It remains unclear whether Abd al-Jabbar expressed his own historical beliefs 
and the stance of preceding early Mu‘tazili leaders, or if he was emphasizing this in reverence 
to defend the Quran. It’s challenging to ascertain this given that most of the Mu‘tazila’s early 
works have been lost, and only a few rare books remained almost devoid of material on the 
history of the Quran, as in one of the rare instances in al-Jahiz’s (d. 255/868) rasa’il (Epistles), 
in which his position was more clear, as he explicitly states that the predecessors gathered the 
believers on the recitation of Zayd, excluding those of ibn Mas‘td and Ubay and, due to " ibn 
Mas‘td’s statement about the Mu*awwidhatayn [he did not acknowledge as belonging to the 
Quran (Ibn Hibban, 20.2:471)], and Ubay's in the Surahs of Al-Hafd and Al-Khal‘ [which do 
not exist in the current Quran] "(Al-Jahiz', 530.3:228). Then, they "saw that Zayd's recitation 
was more deserving of this, as it was the Final Presentation, and due to the fact that more peo- 
ple who heard the Last Presentation than those who heard the first. Therefore, they led people 
to follow Zayd’s recitation, excluding that of Ubay and ibn Mas‘td, even though all were true. 
This decision was made as, in certain times, certain truths were more conducive to ending dis- 
putes and more likely to quell greed and contention. Thus, they left one truth in favor of an- 
other, which was more rightful in terms of implementation (230). 

It is noteworthy that al-Jahiz's position does not greatly differ from that of al-Tabari, who 
believed that Uthman "gathered them upon a single Mushaf, and a single harf, and burned what 
was other than the Mushaf he gathered them upon", leading [the community] to abandon the 
reading in the six other ahruf, "and on the rejection of reading them, without denying their 


correctness or the correctness of any part of them." (202.1:48). 


b. MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 


br. Nóldekean-Schwallian Paradigm And Gustav Weil 


A predominant view, to some extent aligned with the prevailing narrative in modern scholar- 
ship, asserts that the codices of the Companions contained varied readings to such an extent 
that it compelled the Caliph to take action to preserve the unity of the Muslim community. 
The majority of contemporary scholars concur that these terminated codices featured diverse 
readings. Nevertheless, they differ in determining the extent and significance of these varia- 
tions. 

For instance, Gustav Weil contends that Uthman is "guilty of intentionally suppressing 
large portions of the Quran," whereas Nóldeke counters this claim by asserting that the Uth- 
manic codex is consistent with 'the early parchments scribed by Zayd during Abu Bakr's Cali- 
phate’ (1082.285). According to Nóldeke, Uthman was a 'pious and religious man who could 
not possibly be suspected of falsifying the word of God' (2286). Weil's assertion is based on an 
account cited by Al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348), which states that the rebels accused Uthman of 
‘consolidating the Quran, which originally consisted of multiple books (kutub), into a single 
book (kitāb) (2285). This account can be traced back to one of the earliest traditional sources 
uncovered and published in the 1970s: the work of Sayf bin Umar Al-Tamimi (520.165), a sec- 


ond-century chronicler whose writings serve as a foundational source for Al-Tabari. 


b2. Hichem Djait 


Hichem Djait posited that the Prophet himself took it upon himself to organize the Quran, 
structure it, and supervise its content. Indeed, the text was documented by him in written form 
right in Mecca and it did not stay long in oral form. He states: ‘And I do not think that Zayd 
ibn Thabit, the scribe of the revelation, gathered it from palm stalks and camel bones... Perhaps 
he merely compared what was committed to the men’s memory with the Mushaf in front of 
him regarding certain verses and their placement’. ‘We really do not know if the arrangement 
of the Surahs and the Surah titles was done by the Prophet himself or by Uthman’s commit- 
tee’. He states: ‘undoubtedly, the existing Mushaf of Uthman that we have is the best, most 
accurate, and oldest. If it is indeed proven that there were other Mushafs (Ubay, Ibn Mas*üd, 
Ali), then Tabari mentions that his narrators retained some of them or small sections thereof. 

However, it is evident upon reading them that they hold no value when compared to the 
Uthmanic text. Most of what is mentioned there is forged, if not all. Thus, everything that 
Jeffery recorded about alternatives taken from the lost Masahif through Tabari and others, in 
terms of words and verses, does not withstand scrutiny and cannot be relied upon. It is but a 
trivial matter that Tabari always dismisses and rejects after its mention, all being a construct of 
imagination, and if anything of it did remain, it is negligible, and I do not believe that anything 
remains' (808.22). That was his viewpoint in the second book on sīrah, having previously in 
the first book considered ‘the Quran was not written down and was intended to remain an oral 
transmission (807.47). Hence, the eradicated texts by Uthman according to Djait are of no 
value; giving that the readings attributed to the companions are nothing more than a figment 


of fabrication. 


b3. Henri Massé 


Henri Massé notes that the 'official Quran contained two chapters less than the Ubay edition, 
and two chapters more than the Ibn Mas‘td edition’ and mentions the variations in writing 
and words among different copies. Regarding apocryphal content, he highlights that "The 
Kharijites, for example, reject the 12th chapter’ due to its narrative. On the other hand, "The 
Shifites... affirm that passages referring to Ali and his family were suppressed by Othman's 
orders,' basing this on the incoherence within certain passages. Massé's evaluation suggests 
that the changes in the text are attributed to various reasons, not necessarily intentional falsi- 
fications, since 'the believers would certainly at once have protested.' Nevertheless, he con- 
cluded that ‘it is practically certain that the Koran which has come down to us does not contain 


the totality of Muhammad's revelations.’ (1036.g9ff.). 


b4. Taha Hussein And Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd 


Taha Hussein also held a similar opinion, expressing sorrow for the loss of those sheets (suhuf), 
stating 'even though their loss did not deprive Muslims of anything essential to their religion, 
it did deprive scholars of significant knowledge about the languages and dialects of the Arabs' 
(823.164). Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd echoed this sentiment, arguing that 'the codification of the 
text—originally revealed in multiple forms—into the dialect of Quraysh was part of an ideo- 


logical push within Islam to establish Qurayshi supremacy' (844. 62). 


bs. Casanova, Mingana, Dye and Others 


Alphonse Mingana ‘fully adheres’ to Casanova's theory, suggesting that the Ausgangscodex * 
originated during the Umayyad Caliphate. He posits that the written compilation of the 
Quran, under the supervision of al-Hajjaj (d. 95/714), was likely based on the legendary arche- 
type attributed to Uthman, thereby granting the text its initial form of officiality and unity. 
Mingana echoes Casanova’s precise words: ‘Le Coran a été mis, par écrit, pour la premičre fois par 
les soins d'al Hajjāj' (The Quran was put into writing for the first time by the care of al-Haj- 
jaj)(1037.46), indicating the potential existence of earlier manuscript efforts that lacked the for- 
mal sanction and the consequent uniformity. This view is today adopted by an increasing 
number of scholars, among them Guillaume Dye, who suggests that the Quranic text contin- 
ued to evolve until the era of Abd al-Malik, but this does not mean that nothing happened 
during the time of Uthman (mais cela n'implique pas qu'il ne se soit rien passé a l'époque de Uth- 


man)(1045.56). 


b6. Ma‘ruf al-Rusafi 


In 1933, Ma‘ruf al-Rusafi penned a treatise entitled ” Al-Shakhsiyah al-Muhammadiyah aw Hall 
al-Lughz al-Mugaddas” (The Muhammadan Persona or Solving the Holy Puzzle). His work re- 
mained unpublished for almost seventy years, finally being released posthumously in 2002. Al- 
Rusafi devoted a section to the recension and transmission of the Quran, with an innovative 
viewpoint on the fate of the texts eliminated by Uthman, asserting that the transcribers of the 
scriptures into the masahif omitted certain parts from these scriptures and failed to incorporate 
them into the masahif. He highlighted that there were no other scriptures apart from those in 
Hafsa’s possession, and that Uthman might have selected specific content for inclusion in the 
masahif, excluded the rest, and then ordering the destruction of the excluded parts before re- 
turning the remainder to Hafsa (845.1:577). 

He also discussed the term ’masahif in traditional accounts, explaining that it referred to the 
personal masahif of companions such as Ibn Mas‘td, Ubay, and Ibn Abbas. These ’private 
masahif were distinct, and he noted that Uthman incinerated the parts from these private 
masahif that he did not incorporate into the official codices (=578). Further, al-Rusafi examined 
various hadiths, including Ibn Umar’s narration advising against claiming complete 
knowledge of the Quran, as its entirety was unknown, and huge part had been lost (dhahab* 
Ourān'" kathir). He also referred to many accounts including Ubay’s statement about the 
length of Surah al-Ahzab compared to Surah al-Baqarah (2579), suggesting that certain parts of 
the Quran were already omitted before Uthman’s transcription, leading Uthman to possibly 
’renew the omission’ or exclude additional parts (7581). Al-Rusafi argued that the amount of 
Quranic material omitted was significant. This included parts omitted during Uthman’s com- 
missioning of the masahif transcription, as well as those lost during the Prophet’s lifetime while 
revelations were still occurring. He then delved into the nature of the omitted Quranic mate- 


rial, suggesting that at times, Muhammad might have composed Quranic verses then later 


12 Ausgangscodex: The primordial codex from which all known manuscripts of the Quran were derived, 
excluding the Sana’a palimpsest. They are all, almost certainly, derived from a single archetype. The term 
Ausgangscodex corresponds to 'al-Mushaf al-Imam’ in Arabic, and the word Imám means something that is 


followed. Therefore, Al-Mushaf al-Imām is the one whose rasm (consonantal skeleton) people followed. 


abandon them due to their arrangement not aligning with his vision for the Quran, leading to 
their eventual neglect and oblivion. Al-Rusafi pointed to instances of forgetfulness,’ citing 

the verse which articulates that when a verse is abrogated or forgotten, it is invariably replaced 
by one that is better or at least comparable. Al-Rusafi characterized this phenomenon as the 
"forgotten Quran,’ setting it in opposition to the conventional perspective of these verses un- 


dergoing abrogation of the wording’ naskh al-tilawa’ (=582). 


bz. John Burton 


In his 1977 publication, John Burton concluded with an assertion that aligns with the perspec- 
tive of the Mu‘tazili, the Ibadis, and the general Shia: "What we have today in our hands is the 
mushaf of Muhammad’ (1000.1:230ff.). This statement was made in the same year as the release 
of John Wansbrough's 'Quranic Studies’, in which he posited that the Ausgangscodex did not 
materialize until the late second or early third century Hijri, after being assembled from diverse 
texts scattered across Iraq. Thus, Burton considers the story of Uthman burning the codices 
to bean invention, and therefore. According to Burton, the story of collecting the Quran was 
invented to exclude the Prophet Muhammad from the process, emphasizing the role of his 
companions instead. Burton suggests that this narrative was developed to resolve theological 
dilemmas and to authenticate various local readings and practices that had evolved. He argues 
that attributing the compilation to senior companions post-Muhammad’s death rationalized 


the exclusion of certain Quranic verses and accommodated evolving jurisprudential needs 


(=160ff). 


b8. Patricia Crone And Michael Cook 


The authors of "Hagarism" primarily relied on three external texts from the seventh century 
to conclude that Muhammad was not a prophet in the conventional sense, but rather a 
messianic preacher whose main mission was to announce the imminent return of Jesus. 
However, the Quran is completely devoid of any messianic references. For this reason, they 
declared from the outset: "There is no hard evidence for the existence of the Quran in any 
form before the last decade of the seventh century” (1002.3). Thus, the narrative of Uthman 
burning the companions’ codices was, for them, an echo of the elimination of those messianic 
elements that must have been present in the texts composed by Muhammad. They relied on 
the same narrative that Gustav Weil did, 'the allegation against Uthman that the Quran had 
many books of which he had left only one’ (=17). 


Bo. Yehuda D. Nevo 


Following the trail of the first revisionists, Yehuda D. Nevo’s book emerged in 2004, 
presenting a fundamentally different view on the origins of Islam (ro1.36rff.). He argues that 
archaeological evidence fails to support the narrative of Uthman’s conquest of Sassanian 
territories and posits Muawiya as the first Arab leader to be documented, evidenced by 
inscriptions such as those at the Hammat Gader baths or literary sources like Sebeos (p. 154). 


Nevo seems to question the existence of a Caliph named Uthman, challenging both his role as 


a Caliph and perhaps his historicity altogether. If Uthman never existed, or was never a 


Caliph, then how could he have possibly collected the companions’ masahif to destroy them? 


METHOD 


In the guest to comprehend the essence of the texts destroyed by Uthman, one might have 
considered starting by proposing a hypothesis. Nonetheless, both ancient and contemporary 
scholars have already presented numerous suggestions to address this matter, allowing for a 
starting point from these hypotheses. Each proposal will be presented in detail, then examined 
using the same methodology it was established on, starting with uncovering its fundamental 
building blocks, then, I will attempt to deconstruct it, somewhat 4 la Derrida. Ultimately, the 
most substantiated theory will be adopted, with an explanation of its selection. If none are 
viable, new proposals will be formulated in an effort to resolve the outstanding inquiries. 

For instance, the main theory adopted by Sunnis regarding the history of the Quran relies 
upon the framework of what they call the ’authentic’ hadiths. In an attempt to deconstruct it, 
the initial phase involves the uncovering of its building blocks, then the theory will be con- 
fronted with ’authentic’ hadiths as well. It is not just a methodological necessity to use of au- 
thentic hadiths, given that they represent the narrative(s) endorsed and circulated under the 
eye of the historically successful political authority, and reflect therefore a quasi-accurate pic- 
ture of the prevailing beliefs on the history of the Quran among Muslims during the second 
and third Hijri centuries, irrespective of its congruence or divergence from the actual occur- 
rences of the nascent first century. Same for the proposal in "Hagarism" regarding Uthman’s 
annihilation of messianic texts. The deconstruction will be based on the same historical meth- 
odology adopted by the authors, relying solely on archaeological evidence and contemporary 
sources. The ’Hagarism’ thesis will be treated right after discussing the traditionalist theory, 
unlike the order presented in the bibliography. This arrangement is specifically chosen to fa- 
cilitate the exploration of issues surrounding the delayed emergence of traditional sources and 
their veracity, and the assessment of the relevance and accuracy of External Sources penned 


by the early Muslims’ neighbors. 
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